THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
parody of "Pamela" and Ms direct imitation of "Don
Quixote." These secondary aims, which had led Fielding
into exaggeration, burlesque,'farce, and some horse-play,
were mostly to disappear in "Tom Jones," a novel that was
to present on a large scale the pnre comedy of English life.
In these essential aspects "Tom Jones" was to differ from
"Joseph Andrews"; it was to be the fulfilment of that
earlier design of a comic epic such as Homer might have
written. The plot was to be artificial; but the characters
were to be real men and women. Some account of Field-
ing's art at its maturity is the subject of this chapter.

Being a dramatist, Fielding could not conceive of a novel
without an elaborate plot. Of itself the plot of "Tom
Jones" was to him a source of amusement and just pride.
In his assignment of the novel to Millar, he declared that
the story had been "invented" as well as written by
himself. Upon his plot, too, he depended for keeping his
readers alert through six volumes. From the first they
became interested in the mystery of Tom's parentage, and
as they progressed, other mysteries rose one by one out of
the narrative; and at last they were all cleared up by a
succession of discoveries accomplished in perfect ease and
with fine strokes of humour and social satire. It was
almost as if one were present at the representation of a
score of comedies, some pathetic, some burlesque, others
possessing the gay wit of Vanbrugh or Congreve, and all
united in a brilliant conclusion, where every character was
rewarded in accordance with his deserts as Fielding under-
stood them, except that the author was inclined to mercy
rather than to strict justice in the case of hypocrites and
villains. When the curtain was rung down, there was
nothing left, in the language of the time,i' for God Almighty
and another world." The drama was all played out to
the very end, where it exploded in a burst of mirth. Field-
ing's contemporaries had never seen anything so clever
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